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IS VITAL TO VICTORY 


In war, food ranks right along with 


guns and tanks, planes and ships. It 


is this industry's obligation to conserve 
the largest supplies of food the world 
has even known—food to sustain our 
fighting forces, our allies, our war 
workers and our civilian population. 
Be sure your plant 
is ready for maxi- 
mum production. 
RIGHT NOW when 


weaknesses in pro- 


duction lines and 


other needs are fresh ei 


For The Duration - - - 


As the industry’s business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 
our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 
will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept “‘strictly business”, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted 


in mind is the time to determine your 
requirements for next season and to 
place your orders. Your machinery 
and supply houses must know in 
advance to arrange for needed ma- 
terials to keep your plant at full 
production capacity. Your early 
orders will help 
them to help 
you. Don't delay -- 
order today.  Re- 
member, 


your job 


in Victory isto 


‘*KEEP ‘EM FED” 


Keeping the Canning Industry - - Since 1579 


AND ALLIED 
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and Handling Wartime Gans 


- No. 1 in a series of suggestions for maintaining highest . 
* * 


* * 


Watch this headspace! It mustn’t vary 
more than 2-16ths of an inch. 


BE; D0 adjust fill so that headspace after cooling will mea- 

sure 5/16"to 7/16" from top of double seam. This will 
furnish a reservoir for any early hydrogen gas... delay 
hydrogen springer formation. 


Keep the steam in 
your exhaust box 
wellabove the rust- 
ing temperature. 


3. D 0 N’T allow exhaust-box temperatures to drop below 

205 degrees F. At temperatures below 205 
degrees, there is always considerable air mixed with the 
steam. This encourages rust. 


canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


Air in the headspace 
can cause corrosion. 


2. D0 make sure that the air is exhausted from the product 

and the headspace. This helps to prevent internal 
corrosion and discoloration—prolongs the life of the con- 
tainers and the product. 


Beware of those brass guard rails. 


4. DON’T use brass guard rails in an iron exhaust box. 
These metals set up an electro-chemical action 
which may promote rust on the outside of the cans. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of taking 
care of all specified requirements, provided proper 
precautions are taken by the canner. To help you 
maintain the highest canning standards with these 
cans, American Can Company is taking this means 
of pointing out further the necessity of strict ad- 


herence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call your 
nearest Canco representative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 
rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 
at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd. 1879. 
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For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today and an- 
ticipating the needs of tomor- 
row. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
Thesuccess with which the Can- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday's preparation was and 


will continue to be of much 
help. 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE #ée.WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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There'll Be ews Educated Appetites to Feed 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 


Uncle Sam sets a ‘‘good table’’ for his fighting men 
—balanced diet of good tasting foods, including the 
vitamins, minerals and other necessary energy ele- 
ments. When our boys come marching home, they 
will demand a similar balanced diet, including 
highest quality canned-fresh vegetables and fruits. 
temovel F.M.C. equipment will enable you to 


meet this demand. 


mc BLANCHER 

diest, most 
for blanch- 
ing unit. 


xs speed 


Aunomatic attach “ailing. 
operation 


Write for FMC Catalog of modern equipment for all canned foods. 
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FMC IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
BEAN SNIPPER 
Unsurpassed performance: Snips goo to 1900 Ibs- 
per hour. Greatly reduces picking labor. 
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We all have to make adjustments as the exigen- 
a cies of the war hit closer and closer to home. Now 
oe and next season the Canning Industry has a gigan- 
i tic job to perform. 
There’s only one sure way this job will be done 
properly and on time and that is to plan ahead 
and—Be Prepared! 


* BE PREPARED! 


1. Take full advantage of layout as soon as pos- 
the winter months to sible. 
develop new personnel 4. Start the necessary pa- 
and plan next season’s per work in securing pri- 
requirements. orities for replacements Oo N T i N T A L 
2. Repair, adjust and oil of wornout equipment or 
all equipment, making parts. This takes time! 
sure it is in perfect 5. Protect your investment Cc A N Cc @] M PA N Y 
working order. in your present pack. 
3. Plan on making your Check periodically for OFFICES AND PL ANTS IN 
changes in production spoilage in the stacks. 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 r) 


ARTHUR 1. JUDGE, Editor 


VOLUME 65, NUMBER 18 


EDITORIALS 


MISUNDERSTANDING—Under these war condi- 
tions not one of us can get what we have been accus- 
tomed to, neither in our business nor in our homes, 
and, when it comes down to it, all of us are willing to 
put up with these disappointments, for the sake of the 
dangerous war we are fighting. But it will help us a 
lot if we understand better. Let us quote an expression 
we recently heard in a meeting of business executives. 
Said the speaker: “it depends upon how we take these 
many restrictions, orders and actions of our war execu- 
tives. If we are in full accord that we must win this 
war first of all, we will not find fault so quickly, realiz- 
ing that mistakes are inevitable, or at least that others 
may not do the job, as possibly we think it should be 
done. In other words if all of us were as fully united 
on this fatal job as the boys at the front, we’d take our 
orders just as they do, and we’d be a whole lot happier 
than when we oppose our ideas against them.” And 
he might have added, because we have to do them, any- 
way. 


A letter from one of our good friends, and among 
our oldest advertisers, just at hand, may serve as an 
example. We had urged him to help canners in their 
difficult job of arranging their factories so as to be 
ready to produce canned foods to the maximum, point- 
ing out that they may not know just where to get neces- 
sary repairs, or new equipment in the line to replace 
old, worn out machines, etc., and that they (this firm) 
would be cooperating in the drive to get this produc- 
tion of food, if they, through their ads, would help the 
canners. We’ve tried to get away from the idea of new 
orders for machinery, (or even new orders for adver- 
tising in our case), by showing that help of this sort 
(for who among us can turn instantly from memory 
to the firm best suited to answer the requirement, or 
in other words know where to buy what is wanted?) 
is direct war effort of the highest kind. We have even 
urged that they list fully the machinery they have been 
accustomed to make, as a reminder, and, in addition, 
offer what services they have for repairs. We know 
canners everywhere would welcome this help. 


In answer we received the following letter, quoted 
only in the part referred to: 


“We do not feel under present conditions that 
we can run any more advertising than the present. 
The WPB cut us down this quarter to practically 
nothing in the way of material, so that we cannot 
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order material for one new machine. If they do 
the same for the next quarter we cannot see any 
use to get orders as we cannot fill them. The way 
we are running now we are losing money every 
minute, and prospects look about the same for 
next year.” 


It should be added that this firm makes a very neces- 
sary line of machinery for many lines of canning, 
machines that are run very hard and consequently soon 
worn out, or at least requiring repairs to be in good 
condition for the next seasonal operation. 


Bear in mind that canned foods are at the very top 
with the Quartermaster department, for our own 
armed forces and for our allies. The war managers 
now clearly see that everything must be done to get 
out the largest possible packs of canned foods from 
now until the termination of the war, and probably for 
a couple of years afterwards. They believe that there 
is sufficient capacity in the canneries already in exist- 

ence and are therefore against the building of new 
canneries. But they realize, for this reason, that the 
present factories must be kept in apple-pie order. That 
means full repairs where needed, and where machines 
in the line are too far gone, new ones to replace them— 
for those lines must be kept running.” And they know, 
too, that this work cannot be done in a day, so they 
would like to see this preparation in force right now. 


The one requirement is that the want must be real, 
whether for repairs or for necessary new machines. 
Given that the necessary priorities will be granted. 


“Part 1226—General Industrial equipment (Limita- 
tion order L-123 as amended November 24th, 1942”) 
has just been issued. Here is part of it: 


“(2) Any purchaser who shall place an order 
for repair or maintenance parts exempted from 
the provisions of paragraph (b) as above pro- 
vided, shall furnish his supplier with the following 
certification, on the order or in a separate docu- 
ment: 


I hereby certify that the above (or attached) 
order is in complance with paragraph (c) of Gen- 
eral Limitation Order L-123. The order is for 
maintenance and repair parts as follows. 

(state here whether order is for parts not exceed- 
ing $1,000 for each piece of equipment covered 


thereby, or for parts for equipment which has 
broken down) 


Such certification shall be signed by a duly au- 
thorized official or employee of the purchaser. No 
person shall make delivery of repair or mainten- 
ance parts covered by such certificate if he has 
reason to believe that the certificate is false; and 
no person shall falsely furnish the certification 
specified above. The above mentioned certificate 
shall constitute a representation to the War Pro- 
duction Board, as well as to the supplier, of the 
facts certified therein.” The underscoring and 
emphasis are in the original document. 


It would be crass nonsence for the Government to 
call for an increased output of canned foods if it did 
not intend to see that the necessary supplies were 
forthcoming; and doubly foolish if it did not insist up- 
on the canneries being in full operating condition. 


The Government does not intend to supply the badly 
needed steel, aluminum, etc., to suppliers so that they 
may make up stocks of machines, in the hope of selling 
them. But it most certainly will supply all the neces- 
sary equipment to keep those canneries going at full 
blast, so far as factory equipment is concerned. 


This answers our correspondent, and the many 
others of the same opinion, and we apologize for its 
frequent repetition in these pages, but as you see this 
is needed. 


Now the thing is that canners must go over their 
equipment; find what repairs will be necessary, and 
what if any machines in the line must be replaced, be- 
cause they are worn out, and not repairable. Having 
done this—and it should be done at once—get the order 
into your supplier (the firm from whom you wish to 
buy, or are accustomed to buy from) because they 
must have your certified orders before they can apply 
for the materials needed. Most of you have been ac- 
customed to waiting until the last moment, then pick 
up the ’phone and order the machine, or the repair. 
You can’t do it that way now, and you very well under- 
stand why. 


And if you do not see that your plant is in fine work- 
ing order, and for that reason you may be forced to 
curtail your output of canned foods, if the Government 
does not punish you, you will surely suffer in your own 
mind as a slacker in the line. You have received your 
command; you know that you are called upon to supply 
a maximum of good canned foods for our boys, and for 
our allies, and for ours and other populations. You 
are, therefore, as much on the firing line as any soldier, 
yea, a good deal more so, because you are laboring 
under pleasant conditions, not under bursting bombs, 
and you know full well that these boys must have food, 
plenty of it, and regularly. And you are one of the 
main supply sources. 


Brushing up your factories now is like polishing up 
your rifle, and all the Government asks of you is to 


let it know what you need to be fully ready, and you 
will get it. Any other idea is a fatal misunderstanding. 
And take that all down the line of everything needed 
for these big packs. Nothing will be allowed to inter- 
fere with a grand total of canned foods, from every 
region ,on all the stipulated items, in all the size cans 
permitted. 


The drying and the freezing industries, and the pre- 
serving, are all equally covered in these demands, and 
requirements. Food is growing more important every 
day, and you are the great sources of the foods upon 
which all of our fighting boys and our populations 
depend. You are not going to let them down. 


Get those orders out at the earliest possible moment. 


Calendar Of Events 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1942—Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 3, 1942—Annual Meeting, Minnesota Canners 
Association, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 13, 1942—Annual Meeting, Board of Directors, 
National Canners Association, Chicago, III. 


DECEMBER 14-16, 1942—Food Processing Industries Confer- 
ence, limited to firms engaged in the production of canned, 
dehydrated, frozen and preserved foods, strictly a processors 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


DECEMBER 17, 1942—Annual Meeting, National Canners As- 
sociation, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 5-6, 1942—Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York Pa. 


JANUARY 6-8, 1943—Annual Meeting, Northwest Canners 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1948—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1943—Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JANUARY 11, 1948—Annual Meeting, Maine Canners Associa- 
tion, Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


JANUARY 12, 1943— Meeting with Government Agencies, 
Wisconsin Canners Association. 


JANUARY 14, 1943—Special Annual Meeting, Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 14-15, 1943—Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 15-16, 1942—Annual Meeting, Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 23-24, 19483—Annual Meeting, National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Chicago, III. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


WHOLESALE DELIVERIES ON 
MONTHLY BASIS 


Monthly quotas on deliveries of some 
canned fruits, vegetables and fruit and 
vegetable juices by wholesalers to their 
customers are established for the first 
time by Conservation Order M-237, as 
amended November 23 by the Director 
General for Operations. Deliveries to 
retail groceries, restaurants, bakeries 
and other persons who buy canned foods 
in wholesale quantities are affected. 


The order, (see The Canning Trade, 


Nov. 9, page 7), as last amended on Oc- 
tober 30, placed quotas only on the 
amount of canned foods wholesalers could 
accept from canners in specified periods. 
Extension of quotas to cover sales by 
wholesalers is designed to minimize con- 
sumer hoarding of canned foods. No 
change is made in the amount of canned 
foods which will be ultimately available 
for civilians. However, monthly supplies 
are limited. The monthly quotas will 
spread retail distribution of canned foods 
more evenly throughout the remainder 
of 1942 and during 1943. 


This new amendment fixes the monthly 
quota of each group of canned foods 
which a wholesaler may deliver to his 
customer at a percentage of a base figure, 
which, at the wholesaler’s option, repre- 
sents his acceptance of delivery or his 
sales during the period, January 1, 1942, 
to August 31, 1942. 

The canned foods in question, and the 
quota percentages of base figure follow: 


Percent of 
Commodity Group Base Period 
Fruits I 9 
and Vegetable Juices II 10 
Ill 10 


If a wholesalers’ deliveries of any 
sroup during November exceeded his per- 
nitted quota, he is required to charge 
he excess to the December or January 
juotas. No less than 50 per cent of the 
“xeess may be charged to the December 
juota. 

The Amendment (6) to §1085.15 (b) 
“ollows: 

(6) No wholesale receiver may deliver 
luring the month of November, 1942, and 
‘uring each of the following months 
nore restricted canned foods of any 
‘roup than monthly quotas constituting 
he following percentages of his base 
‘gure 


Percent 
“or group I............ io 
10 


he base figure shall be calculated as pre- 
scribed in paragraph (b) (4), If during 
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November, 1942, any wholesale receiver 
has delivered restricted canned foods of 
any group in excess of his permitted 
monthly quota for that group, he shall 
charge such excess against his quotas for 
December and January. Not less than 
50 per cent of such excess must be 
charged against the December quota. De- 
liveries to non-quota purchasers are not 
required to be charged against the 
monthly quota percentages prescribed by 
this paragraph (b) (6), if in calculating 
his quotas the wholesale receiver deducts 
deliveriese to non-quota purchasers dur- 
ing the base period from the base figure. 
The restrictions of this paragraph (b) 
(6) shall expire on April 1, 1943, unless 
extended by further order of the Director 
General for Operations. 


CITRUS FRUIT—JUICE QUOTAS 


The War Production Board has acted 
to assure the armed forces and Lend- 
lease an adequate supply of canned citrus 
fruit and juices during the coming year. 
Canners are directed to set aside various 
percentages of their 1942-43 pack of 
grapefruit segments, grapefruit juice, 
orange juice, and blended orange and 
grapefruit juice combination, by Supple- 
mentary Order M-86-a, as Amended on 
November 23, by the Director General 
for Operations. A total of approximately 
6,300,000 cases (on the basis of 24 stand- 
ard No. 2% cans) of such foods is in- 
volved. The quota to be set aside is a 
percentage, by weight, of the 1941-42 
pack of such commodities. The percent- 
ages range from 19 per cent for grape- 
fruit segments to 100 per cent for 
blended orange and grapefruit juice com- 
bination. The amendment applies to the 
Florida, Texas, and Arizona citrus pack 
in the period August 1, 1942, to July 31, 
1943, and to the California citrus pack 
in the period December 1, 1942, to No- 
vember 30, 1943. 


Canners also are ordered to set aside 
the canned segments and juice in pre- 
ferred can sizes and preferred grades. 


Under Supplementary Order M-86-a, 
as Amended on June 27, 1942, canners 
were ordered to set aside for the armed 
forces and Lend-lease specified amounts 
of the 1942 pack of 24 canned fruits, 
vegetables, and juices. Today’s revision 
adds the canned citrus fruits and juices 
to the list. 

The commodities, type, style, variety, 
percentage, can-size preference, and 
grade preference to be set aside will be 
found in the accompanying tables. 

T-1261, 


CITRUS FRUIT TO BE SET ASIDE 


Per cent of Approximate 
1941-42 pack Amount 
to be set to be set 
Commodity aside aside 
Grapefruit Segments .... 19 4727 
Grapefruit Juice® .......... 48 38,7447 
Orange Juice® .............. 21 4207 
Blended Orange and 
Grapefruit Juice® ...... 100 1,7257 
6,3617 


*Sweetened or unsweetened. 
jEquivalent 1,000 cases of 24 No. 2% cans. 


CAN-SIZE PREFERENCE 
Blended Orange and 


First Second Third 
Commodity Preference Preference Preference 
Grapefruit .......... No. 2 No. 2 
Grapefruit juice No.10 *3 cylinder No. 2 
Orange juice ...... No. 10 *3 cylinder No. 2 
Blended Orange & 
Grapefruit juice No.10 *3 cylinder No. 2 

*46 fluid ounces net weight. 
GRADE PREFERENCE 

First Second Third 
Commodity Preference Preference Preference 
Grapefruit ........ Fancy Choice Standard 
Grapefruit juice Fancy Standard 
Orange juice..... Fancy Standard 


Blended Orange & 
Grapefruit juice Fancy 


CEILINGS NOT AFFECTED BY 
BRAND CHANGE 


Merely changing the brand of a com- 
modity does not change the commodity 
and consequently does not change the 
ceiling price for the commodity, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration pointed out 
Nov. 23. 

This statement was issued after 
numerous reports had reached OPA that 
retailers, particularly grocers, are sell- 
ing under new brand names and at 
higher prices, commodities which they. 
formerly sold under established names. 

“Although OPA has ruled that differ- 
ent brands are generally different com- 
modities, it has also ruled that rebrand- 
ing does not create a different article,” 
OPA said. “Different brands which sold 
side by side before price control was im- 
posed are different commodities, but 
merely relabeling an article does not 
change it to a different commodity.” 

OPA further pointed out that even 
when a brand is a genuinely new como- 
dity for a given seller (for example, 
when a grocer for the. first time begins 
selling an established brand which he has 
not handled previously) the new brand 
must still be priced in accordance with 
the applicable Regulation. If the brands 
are controlled by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation the seller’s maximum 
price will normally be the highest price 
he charged in March, 1942, for the most 
nearly simliar brand.—OPA-1164. 
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EASEMENT ON REPAIRS---REPLACEMENTS 


PART 1226—GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
[Limitation Orde: 1-122 -~s Amended November, 
24, 1942] 

The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
created a shortage in the supply of cer- 
tain critical materials used in the manu- 
facture of general industrial equipment 
for defense, for private account and ex- 
port; and the following order is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the public 
interest and to promote the national 
defense: 

§ 1226.1 General Limitation Order 
L-123—(a) Definitions. For the purpose 
of this order: 

(1) “Person” means any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, 
corporation, governmental corporation 
or agency, or any organized group of 
persons, whether incorporated or not. 

(2) “General industrial equipment” 
means new equipment of the kinds listed, 
from time to time, in list A. General 
industrial equipment shall be deemed to 
be new when it has not been delivered to 
any person acquiring it for use. 

(3) “Manufacturer” means any person 
producing general industrial equipment. 


(4) “Distributor” means any person in 
the business of distributing general in- 
dustrial equipment. 


(5) “Order” means any commitment 
or other arrangement for the delivery of 
general industrial equipment, whether by 
purchase, lease, rental, or otherwise. 


(6) “Approved order” means: 


(i) Any order for general industrial 
equipment bearing a preference rating of 
A-1-c or higher. 

(ii) Any order for general industrial 
equipment for the Army, the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, the War Ship- 
ping Administration, the Panama Canal, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Coast 
Guard, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 


(iii) Any order for general industrial 
equipment which the Director General 
for Operations authorizes for delivery 
pursuant to paragraph (b) (2) hereof. 

(b) Restrictions on acceptance of or- 
ders for, and production and distribution 
of general industrial equipment—(1) 
General restrictions. (i) No person shall 
accept any order for general industrial 
equipment or commence production of 
any general industrial equipment in ful- 
fillment of any order, whether accepted 
or not; unless such order is an approved 
order. 


(ii) No person shall deliver, and no 
person shall accept delivery of, any gen- 
eral industrial equipment, except pur- 
suant to an approved order: Provided, 
however, That the provisions of this 


paragraph (b) (1) shall not prohibit the 
production and delivery, prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, of general industrial equip- 
ment in fulfillment of an order accepted 
prior to August 27, 1942 and bearing a 
preference rating of A-9 or higher; and 
Provided further, That nothing in this 
order shall prevent shipment of general 
industrial equipment from any manufac- 
turer to any distributor to fill approved 
orders actually received by such distrib- 
utor or to replace general industrial 
equipment delivered by such distributor 
to fill an aproved order nor shall this 
order limit the right of a manufacturer 
legally to extend any preference rating 
certificate to secure material for the pro- 
duction of approved orders for general 
industrial equipment. 


(2) Authorization for orders on books. 
Manufacturers or distributors may ap- 
ply for authorization to commence pro- 
duction of, or to deliver, orders now 
on their books which are not approved 
orders, by filing with the War Produc- 
tion Board, a list in triplicate, plainly 
marked Ref: L-123, of all such orders, 
together with the name of the purchaser 
or lessee, the date of the order, the 
number of pieces of equipment or ma- 
chinery, the rating assigned, the pref- 
erence rating certificate number, if any 
(or blanket preference rating order and 
serial number), a description of the ma- 
chinery, the value of the machinery, the 
specified delivery date, the extent of com- 
pletion of the order, and the expected 
use to which the machinery will be put. 
The Director General for Operations 
may thereupon authorize the production 
or delivery of any such orders, or the as- 
signment of preference ratings thereto. 


(c) Non-applicability to repair or 
maintenance. (1) The provisions of 
paragraph (b) shall not apply to any 
order for, or delivery of, maintenance or 
repair parts, (i) in an amount not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 for any single piece of 
general industrial equipment to be re- 
paired or maintained; or (ii) in any 
amount for the repair of general indus- 
trial equipment when there is an actual 
breakdown or suspension of operations 
of such piece of equipment because of 
damage, wear and tear, destruction or 
failure of parts, or the like, and the es- 
sential repair or maintenance parts are 
not otherwise available. 


(2) Any purchaser who shall place an 
order for repair or maintenance parts 
exempted from the provisions of para- 
graph (b) as above provided, shall fur- 
nish his supplier with the following 
certification, on the order or in a 
separate document: 

I hereby certify that the above (or attached) 
order is in compliance with paragraph (c) of 


General Limitation Order L-123. The order is 
for maintenance and repair parts as follows: 


* (state here whether order is for parts not exceed- 


ing $1,000 for each piece of equipment covered 


thereby, or for parts for equipment which has 
broken down) 


Company 


By 


(Authorized official) 


Such certification shall be signed by a 
duly authorized official or employee of 
the purchaser. No person shall make 
delivery of repair or maintenance parts 
covered by such certificate if he has rea- 
son to believe that the certificate is false; 
and no person shall falsely furnish the 
certification specified above. The above 
mentioned certificate shall constitute a 
representation to the War Production 
Board, as well as to the supplier, of the 
facts certified therein. 


(d) Applicability of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1. This order and all trans- 
actions affected thereby are subject to 
the provisions of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 (Part 944), as amended from time 
to time, except to the extent that any 
provision hereof may be _ inconsistent 
therewith, in which case the provisions 
of this order shall govern. 


(e) Applicability of other orders. 
Nothing in this order shall be construed 
to permit any person to sell, deliver, or 
otherwise transfer, or any manufacturer 
to purchase, receive delivery of, acquire, 
fabricate or process in any manner, any 
raw materials, semi-fabricated parts, or 
finished parts in contravention of terms 
of any regulation of the War Production 
Board, effective at the date of any of the 
transactions specified in this paragraph. 


(f) Existing contracts. Fulfillment 
of contracts in violation of this order is 
prohibited regardless of whether such 
contracts are entered into before or after 
May 26, 1942. No person shall be held 
liable for damages or penalties for de- 
fault under any contract or order which 
shall result directly or indirectly from 
his compliance with the terms of this 
order. 


(g) Appeals. Any person affected by 
this order who considers that compliance 
therewith would work an exceptional 
and unreasonable hardship upon him 
may appeal to the War Production Board 
setting forth the pertinent facts and the 
reason he considers he is entitled to re- 
lief. The Director General for Opera- 
tions may thereupon take such action as 
he deems appropriate. 


(h) Communications to War Produc- 
tion Board. All reports required to be 
filed hereunder, and all communications 
concerning this order, shall, unless other- 
wise directed, be addressed to: War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. Ref.: 
L-123. 


(i) Records and reports. All manu- 
facturers and distributors affected by 
this order shall keep and preserve for no’ 
less than two years accurate and com 
plete records concerning production, de- 
liveries, and orders for general industria: 
equipment. All persons affected by thi: 
order shall execute and file with th: 
Director General for Operations, War 
Production Board, such reports and 
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questionnaires as said Director shall 
from time to time request. 

(j) Violations. Any person who wil- 
fully vioiates any provision of this order, 
or who wilfully furnishes false informa- 
tion to the Director General for Opera- 
tions in connection with this order is 
guilty of a crime and upon conviction 
may be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment. In addition, any such person 
may be prohibited from making or ob- 
taining further deliveries of, or from 
processing or using material under 
priority control and may be deprived 
of priorities assistance by the Director 
General for Operations. 


The amendatory provisions of this 
order, as indicated above by underscor- 
ing, and including List A in its entirety, 
shall become effective December 1, 1942. 

Issued November 24, 1942. 


ERNEST KANZLER, 
Director General for Operations. 


List A 


1. Conveying machinery (and any important 
component part thereof) used for the mechanical 
handling of materials; except (i) farm elevators 
included within the provisions of Order L-26, as 
amended, (ii) machinery or parts used on board 
ship in the operation of any vessel, or used in 
the operation of aircraft, tanks, ordnance, or 
similar combat equipment, (iii) power and hand 
lift trucks, (iv) cranes, hoists and platform eleva- 
tors, (v) construction mixers, pavers, graders 
drag lines and power shovels, and similar con- 
struction machinery, (vi) cars and car dumpers, 
(vii) steel mill tables, (viii) sintering conveyors, 
(ix) metal pig conveyors, (x) underground min- 
ing machinery (other than slope conveyors) ; and 
(xi) conveying machinery covered by any order 
authorized by the Director General for Operations 
under Order L-193. 


2. Mechanical power transmission equipment 
(and any important component part thereof) of 
the following kinds (except (i) equipment or parts 
used in the operation of any vessel, or in the 
operation of aircraft, tanks ordnance or similar 
combat equipment or (ii) equipment covered by 
any order authorized by the Director General for 
Operations under Order L-193) : 


(a) Open and enclosed gearing for transmitting 
more than 4 horse power; except marine propul- 
sion gears, gears used as an integral part of ma- 
chine, gears built into a turbine, and gears used 
on household manually powered, automotive or 
farm machinery ; 


(b) Mechanical drives and parts thereof for 
transmitting more than 4% horse power; except 
belting drives used as an integral part of a 
machine and drives used on houshold manually 
powered, automotive, or farm machinery. 


3. Industrial fans and blowers, including attic- 
type ventilating fans tegardless of blade diameter 
or motor size, centrifugal or squirrel-cage type 
fans, and propeller or axial flow type fans; except 
ceiling, desk, window, air circulator, and pedestal 
type fans of a portable nature. 

4. Turbo blowers, except turbo blowers covered 
by the provisions of Limitation Order L-163. 

5. Industrial compressors and vacuum pumps, 
mechanically operated, all types; except ‘‘Critical 
Compressors” as defined in General Limitation 
Order L-100, and units having a displacement of 
less than one cubic foot per minute. 


6. Industrial pumps, mechanically operated, in- 
cluding centrifugal power, reciprocating, turbine, 
deep well turbine, rotary, cam, screw, gear, vane 
and jet types; but not including (i) pumps for 
farm use as defined in General Limitation Order 
L-26, (ii) measuring and dispensing pumps, (iii) 
vertical submerged reciprocating or turbine type 
pumps used in oil wells for petroleum production, 
(iv) non-reciprocating vacuum pumps, condensate 
return pumps, and hot water circulating pumps, 
designed and used solely for comfort heating of 
building space, (v) sanitary pumps used in milk 
processing and egg processing plants, or (vi) port- 
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able engine driven or electric motor driven pump- 
ing units mounted on skids, with or without 
nandles, or trailer mounted incorporating self-prim- 
ing centrifugal pumps, horizontal or vertical piston 
or plunger pumps or diaphragm pumps, ordinarily 
used for contractors purposes or by contractors 
for dewatering and supply, as defined in ‘‘Con- 
tractors Pump Standards’ adopted by the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, Ine., (A. 
G. C.) February 21, 1941. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this order, a pump shall be 
deemed to be “new,” and therefore included within 
the provisions of the order, until such pump has 
been sold by a manufacturer or distributor to a 
person acquiring it for use, regardless of whether 
such pump may have theretofore been leased to 
any person or persons temporarily by such manu- 
facturer or distributor. 


7. Industrial hand trucks, including any truck 
or trailer, not self-power propelled, with free 
running wheels or casters, designed for the hand- 
ling of material of any kind; except any hospital 
eart, or any trailer designed for use on the high- 
way or in earth moving, mining logging, or 
petroleum development. 

8. Stationery steam engines, except marine en- 
gines and steam engine generator sets. 

9. Air washers. 


10. Heat exchangers ; except (i) heat exchangers 
for domestic use, (ii) heat exchangers covered by 
the provisions of Limitation Order L-172, (iii) 
surface condensers, (iv) unit heaters, (v) unit 
ventilators, (vi) blast heating surfaces not en- 
closed in a pressure vessel, and (vii) convectors 
designed and used solely for comfort heating of 
building spaces or for processes requiring heat. 
“Surface Condenser’ means any device consisting 
of a shell and bare tubes, including auxiliary air 
removal equipment when such auxiliary equipment 
is purchased with and used on said device, which 
condenses exhaust steam from a steam driven 
prime mover for the purpose of maintaining a 
minimum absolute exhaust pressure. 

11. Industrial dust collectors. 


12. Passenger or freight elevators (including 
residence elevators, home lifts, elevetees, and 
similar equipment), inclinators, electrically oper- 
ated passenger elevating devices appurtenant to 
stationary stairways, and power operated dumb- 
waiters. 


13. Portable (platform type) elevators and steel 
platforms. ‘‘Portable (platform type) elevator” 
means any device mounted on wheels or casters 
with either power operated or hand operated lift 
used primarily to elevate and lower material for 
the purpose of tiering or stacking; and “steel 
platform” means any steel platform or skid, with 
or without box tops or enclosures, standing on legs 
or legs and wheels, designed for use in handling 
material in conjunction with hand or power lift 
trucks, portable (platform type) elevators, lift 
jacks or other similar devices. 

14. Electric motors, one horse power and over ; 
except motors for farm use cevered by General 
Limitation Order L-26. 


15. Motor-generator sets, % K. W., or one horse 
power, and above. 

16. Electric controllers, fated one horse power 
and over ; including manual and magnetic starters, 
controllers and speed regulators, drum switches, 
thrustor and solenoid brakes, push-button stations, 
limit switches, master switches and pressure and 
float switches but not including controllers for 
farm use covered by Limitation Order L-26. 

17. Safety switches and knife switches, single 
and double throw, two, three and four pole, rated 
60 amperes and higher, 600 volts and below. 

18. Cireuit breakers, thermal and magnetic trip, 
manually and electrically operated, rated 50 to 575 
amperes, inclusive, 600 volts and below. 

19. Lifting magnets, circular type, 18 inches in 
diameter and larger; and lifting magnet con- 
trollers. 

20. Dynamometers, electric type; and rotary 
converters. 

INTERPRETATION 1 

General industrial equipment shall be considered 
to be delivered, within the meaning of this order, 
prior to the effective date of this order when the 
machinery or equipment has been placed in the 
hands of a common or contract carrier for ship- 
ment to the purchaser prior to May 26, 1942. 
(Issued June 18, 1942.) 


STORAGE PRICES FOR CANNING 
FRUITS 


An increase of 3 cents per box for 
apples and pears other than cannery 
pears and $1 per ton for cannery pears, 
peaches, apricots, plums, and prunes in 
cold storage rates for the States of 
Washington and Oregon was authorized 
Nov. 23 on a permanent basis by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The authorization, contained in Amend- 
ment No. 64 to Supplementary Regula- 
tion 14 to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation and effective November 28, 
supplants temporary increases allowed 
September 22. 

The increases for apples and pears 
other than cannery pears is the same as 
the temporary increase of last Septem- 
ber. However, the temporary increase 
on cannery pears had been $1.50 per ton. 
Under terms of that order, the storage 
plant operators must refund 50 cents a 
ton on charges made for cannery pears 
if they have collected the full $1.50 al- 
lowed in the temporary order. 


The new order was issued after an ex- 
haustive study by OPA investigators 
showed that the cold storage companies 
have incurred substantial labor cost in- 
creases since the 1941 season, that their 
rates were low compared with other parts 
of the country although they are in a 
high cost area, and that many of them 
were operating at a loss—OPA-T-3230. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX 


The 3 per cent property transportation 
tax under the 1942 revenue act, effective 
December 1, must be considered as a 
freight rate increase which cannot be 
passed on, rather than as a tax which 
can, the Office of Price Administration 
ruled Nov. 22. 

This decision will be contained in a 
supplementary order to be issued in a 
few days. The ruling means that the 
seller will absorb the tax under some 
pricing systems and the buyer under 
others. Where the pricing is on a “de- 
livered price” basis, for example, the 
seller will absorb the tax. In cases where 
the price is “f. 0. b. producer’s establish- 
ment,” on the other hand, the buyer will 
absorb the cost. The rule holds through- 
out all variants of these two.—OPA-1171. 


T. L. TALIAFERRO 


T. L. Taliaferro, General Manger of 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co., died of a heart 
ailment Tuesday, November 17, 1942, at 
his home in La Grange, near Chicago, 
Illinois. He was sixty-two years of age; 
born in Gloucester County, Virginia, 
April 16, 1880. Had he lived but a few 
more weeks he would have completed 
twenty-nine years of service with the 
company. 

His experience in container and closure 
fields was broad and diversified. Before 
becoming associated with Phoenix Metal 
Cap Co., in 1913 (then the Phoenix- 
Hermetic Co.) he had been with Ameri- 
ean Can Co., Continental Can Co., and 
Hazel-Atlas “iass Co. 


THE DEHYDRATION OF SWEET POTATOES 


Information prepared by the Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture, Washington, D. C. 


SWEET POTATOES 


Form: Sweet potatoes are dehydrated 
in the form of slices, cubes, strips, riced 
and powder. Prior to drying the first 
three types are partially cooked or 
“blanched.” It is necessary that they 
be rehydrated by soaking in water be- 
fore using. After rehydration, the pota- 
toes can be cooked in the same way as 
fresh potatoes, somewhat less cooking 
time being required. 

The riced and powdered types are 
practically completely cooked and need 
only a short soaking in hot water be- 
fore use. 

The dehydrated products must be made 
under modern sanitary conditions, in ac- 
cordance with best commercial practice 
and Federal and State Pure Food Laws 
and Regulations. 


Varieties: Both the soft “yam” varie- 
ties and the hard starchy varieties are 
suitable for drying. The products are 
different and mixtures of the two types 
should not be made. Puerto Rican, 
Maryland Sweets, Key West, Jersey and 
Nancy Hale varieties have been found 
satisfactory for drying. Prolonged stor- 
age causes deterioration of the raw stock 
with a resulting poor quality of the fin- 
ished goods. Such potatoes should not 
be used for dehydration. On account 
of the difference among varieties, and in 
a variety when grown under diverse soil 
and climate conditions, it is impossible to 
state definitely whether any particular 
variety will or will not be satisfactory 
when grown in a given place. 


Preparation: Only clean sound sweet 
potatoes should be used for dehydration. 
The potatoes must be thoroughly washed 
so that dirt is removed. Subsequent 
steaming for 10 minutes facilitates peel- 
ing. Abrasive peelers cause a heavy 
loss when used on either raw or steamed 
potatoes. Hand, lye, flame or other peel- 
ing methods may be used. 

The potatoes should be cut as follows: 
slices, from 3/16” to 5/16” thick; cubes, 
from 3/16” to 6/16” on a side; strips, 
not less than %4” in length, and in cross- 
section, not less than 3/16” or more than 
6/16”. Immediately after slicing, the 
pieces must be thoroughly washed by 
strong sprays of clean cold water in 
order to remove starch from the cut sur- 
faces. If not blanched immediately, the 
cut material must be kept under running 
cold water or in a clean 1 to 2 per cent 
salt solution. In no case should the ma- 
terial be held more than one hour. 

Peeling and Trimming Loss: Waste 
will run from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Blanching: For slices of the above 
thickness, blanching in flowing steam 
at not less than 190° F. should be for 
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about 6 minutes or until the product is 
translucent throughout. It is essential 
to avoid all contact with iron during 
blanching. Failure to observe this pre- 
caution will result in blackening of the 
product. After blanching, the product 
should be immediately dried and under 
no circumstances should be held for 
more than 1 hour before drying. 


Traying: The material can be spread 
on the drying surface at the rate of 1% 
pounds per square foot. At this rate, 
slices will overlap but drying will not 
be retarded if washing prior to blanch- 
ing has been adequate. 


Drying Temperatures: Finishing tem- 
peratures should not exceed 165° F. 


Moisture Content: The moisture con- 
tent of the dried product must not ex- 
ceed 7 per cent when packed ready for 
shipment. 


Yield: The yield will be from 28 to 31 
per cent based on the weight of the fresh 
unprepared material. 


Vitamin Content: When properly pre- 
pared and dried, 100 grams of the freshly 
dried product will contain approxi- 
mately: 5 milligrams pro-vitamin A 
(carotene), 200 micrograms vitamin B, 
(thiamin), 320 micrograms vitamin B, 
(riboflavin) and .35 milligrams vitamin 
C (ascorbic acid.) These figures are for 
the Puerto Rican variety as grown in 
California. 


No guarantee on vitamin content of the 
dried product should be given. 


Riced and Powdered Sweet Potatoes: 
The chief difference between these and 
cut types of sweet potatoes is that the 
former are practically precooked before 
drying. To make the riced product, the 
potatoes are given the same preliminary 
treatment as in the case of the cut pota- 
toes except that instead of cutting, the 
whole tubers steamed until 
thoroughly cooked. The cooked material 
is then passed through a ricing device 
with holes not over %” in diameter. If 
the ricing is done while the potato is 
hot, there is less tendency for the strings 
to stick together on the tray or drying 
surface. Preferably the strings should 
fall directly from the ricer on the drying 
surface. 


The best conditions for drying are the 
same as for the cut forms, but the rate 
of drying is higher. 

Sweet potato powder can be made by 
grinding the dried riced potato, by pass- 
ing the thoroughly cooked potato through 
a double drum drier or over a single 
drum drier. 


The utility of the riced and powdered 


products is limited by the absence of a 
definite shape. 


The moisture content of the dried pro- 
ducts must not exceed 7 per cent when 
packed ready for shipment. 


ONIONS 


Form: Dehydrated onions are made 
in the form of slices (chips) and powder. 

The dehydrated products must be pre- 
pared under modern sanitary conditions, 
and in accordance with best commercial 
practices and Federal and State Pure 
Food Laws and Regulations. 


Powdered onions are made by passing 
the smaller chips through a hammer 
mill. In the past, it is probable that the 
bulk of the production was in the 
powdered form, must of which was used 
as a condiment by manufacturers of 
soups, sausage and other products. At 
present the demand is for dried slices 
which after rehydration are to be used 
like fresh onions. Since in the manu- 
facture of slices considerable amounts 
of small pieces occur, supplies of 
powdered onions will be available for the 
usual markets. It is probable that 
government purchases will consist of 
both slices and powder, in a ratio of 
about four to one, so that producers of 
slices will have a market for at least a 
part of the powder which occurs as a 
by-product of the manufacture of slices. 


Varieties: The general complaint con- 
cerning dehyrated onions is their lack of 
pungency. The Ebenezer, White Portu- 
gal, Red Creole, and White Creole vari- 
eties are very strong onions and make 
excellent dried products. Other onions 
such as the Early Yellow Globe, Moun- 
tain Danvers, Ohio Yellow Globe, Red 
Wethersfield, Southport Red; Yellow and 
White Globes, Brigham Yellow Globe, 
and Yellow Globe Danvers are listed (1) 
as strong onions and may be blended 
with the first mentioned varieties to make 
a satisfactory product. The Sweet Span- 
ish and similar types of onions are too 
mild in pungency for dehydration pur- 
poses. The Australian Brown (Oregon 
Brown or Buckskin) onion yields a bitter 
flavored dried product which is not ac- 
ceptable. 


Preparation: Onions should be 
thoroughly washed and cleaned to remove 
soil and foreign material. The outer dis- 
colored and paper-like layers, as well as 
the root base and tops, should be re- 
moved. 


The onions should be cut into slices 
approximately % inch in thickness and 
the slices should be kept intact as far as 
possible. The sliced material should not 
be held more than two hours prior to de- 
hydration. 


Peeling and Trimming Loss: Waste 
will run from 11 to 13 per cent. 

Traying: The sliced onions can be 
spread on the drying surface at the rate 
of 1% to 1% pounds per square foot. 


(1) “Descriptions of Types of Principal Ameri- 
can Varieties of Onions”—USDA Misc. Pub. No. 
435, Sept., 1941, Washington, D. C. 
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Drying Temperatures: Finishing tem- 
peratures should not exceed 140° F.; on 
some varieties the finishing temperatures 
should be lower. 


Moisture Content: The moisture con- 
tent of the finished product must not be 
over 4 per cent when packed ready for 
shipment. 

Yield: The yield will be from 6 to 8 
per cent, based on the fresh unprepared 
product. 

Detailed specifications covering pur- 
chases are issued by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General of the U. S. 
Army and by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration of Washington, D. C. 

If further detailed information is de- 
sired, inquiries should be addressed to 
The Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
U. S. Department of: Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to The Dehydration 
Committee, Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, 800 Buchanan © 


Street, Albany, California. 


SOME ’42 CROP RESULTS 
From Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. D. A. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS 


Revised Acreage and Preliminary Pro- 
duction 1942, with Comparisons 

The 1942 tonnage of green lima beans 
for processing is estimated at 39,960 tons. 
According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, this preliminary estimated 
production is 5 per cent above the record 
high production of 38,100 tons obtained 
in 1941 and is more than twice the aver- 
age annual production of 19,510 tons 
for the preceding 10-year (1931-40) 
period. 

The revised estimate of the acreage 
planted in 1942 is 78,240 acres. The pre- 
liminary estimate of the acreage har- 
vested is 72,320 acres. The difference 
between planted and harvested acreage, 
or 5,920 acres, represents the acreage 
from which it is estimated no lima beans 
were harvested. This is about 8 per cent 
of the planted acreage. 


The 1942 yield of green lima beans of 
1,105 pounds per acre compares with 
1,216 pounds obtained in 1941 and an 
average of 1,147 pounds harvested dur- 
ing the preceding 10-year (1931-40) 
period. 

SNAP BEANS 


The preliminary estimated production 
of snap beans for processing is 194,600 
tons. This year’s estimated production 
exceeds the 1941 production of 133,720 
tons by 46 per cent. It compares with 
an average annual production of 84,200 
tons during the 10-year (1931-40) 
period. 

The revised estimate of the 1942 acre- 
age planted to snap beans for processing 
is 114,920 acres. The preliminary esti- 
mate of the acreage harvested this sea- 
son is 111,580 acres. The difference be- 
tween 114,920 acres planted and 111,580 
acres harvested, or 3,340 acres, repre- 
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sents 3 per cent loss or abandonment on 
account of unfavorable growing condi- 
tions. 

The 1942 estimated yield of 1.74 tons 
per acre compares with 1.63 ton for 
1941 and an average yield for the 10- 
year (1931-40) period of 1.59 tons per 
acre. 

SWEET CORN 

The preliminary estimated production 
of sweet corn for canning and freezing 
in 1942 is 1,232,800 tons, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This exceeds the 1941 production of 
1,125,700 tons by 10 per cent and the 10- 
year (1931-40) average production of 
678,300 tons by about 82 per cent . 

The revised estimate of acreage 


planted in 1942 is 499,300 acres. The 
preliminary estimate of acreage har- 
vested in 468,070 acres. The difference 
between the acreage planted and the 
acreage harvested, or 31,230 acres, repre- 
sents 6 per cent loss or abandonment on 
account of unfavorable conditions during 
the growing season. 

The 1942 yield of 2.63 tons per acre 
compares with 2.56 tons obtained in 1941 
and an average for the preceding 10- 
year (1931-40) period of 2.18 tons per 
acre. Since records were started in 1918, 
there have been only two years when the 
yield of processing sweet corn for the 
United States exceeded the 1942 yield. 
In 1921, the yield was 2.65 tons, and in 
1939, it averaged 2.66 tons per acre. 


It’s Up To All Of Us 


With the constantly increasing need for essential materials and 
vital man-power, it's up to every packer and manufacturer to 
make the most of exisiting equipment. 

Maintenance becomes the vital factor in any plant .. . the 
careful inspection of machinery . . making sure that all re- 
pairs are taken care of a once . . . and the operation of all 
equipment a full 168 hours a week. 

CRCO stands ready to counsel with packers and to do its ut- 
most to get the necessary repairs and replacements to them. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
v 


Branch Office, Columbus, Wis. erythi, 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES hing 
K. Robins & Co., _ Baltimore, Md. R THE 
as. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Uta’ 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash. CANN ER 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 
W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


PARKER HEADS GEORGIA CANNERS 


At the First Annual Meeting of the 
Georgia Canners Association held at the 
Hotel DeSoto, Savannah, Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 18 and 19, W. Ennis 
Parker of Pomona Products Company, 
Griffin, was elected President; J. Logan 
Bloodworth, Cherokee Product Company, 
Haddock; and Paul Ploeger, Atlantic 
Sea Foods, Darien; were elected Vice- 
Presidents; and W. Wallace Scoville, 
Continental Canning Company, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The attendance was especially fine, 
particularly so from the allied industries. 
Dr. H. L. Cochran from the Georgia 
Experiment Station, made the first talk 
on the subject of seeds and seed growing. 
He was followed by Mr. A. M. Musser, 
Horticulturist from Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, South Carolina, 
who spoke on peach varieties for canning. 
In this respect the college this year can- 
ned over 2,200 cases of 2144s Peaches with 
very splendid results, producing a pro- 
duct of fine flavor and texture. 

Following the luncheon Honorable 
Thomas Gamble, Mayor of Savannah, 
welcomed the Convention. State Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Tom Linder told of 
what agriculture means to the State of 
Georgia. Director of State Selective 
Service, Lt. Col. H. C. Hatcher, spoke 
on selective service and its effects on 
industry. Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director 
of Research, National Canners Associa- 
tion, spoke on the canning industry na- 
tionally, brought greetings from the Na- 
tional and told of its services and the 
part it is playing in our fight for victory 
in keeping the Government supplied with 
necessary statistical information and 
other matters affecting the production of 
canned foods. 

Walter L. Graefe, President of the 
Pomona Products Company and recent 
President of National Canners Associa- 
tion, spoke more particularly of the 
Georgia canning industry. 

Thursday morning’s meeting was a 
closed affair, given up to reports of 
committees and a general business ses- 
sion, which was followed by the election 
of officers. 


MAINE CANNERS TO MEET JANUARY 11 


The Annual Meeting of the Maine Can- 
ners Association will be held at the East- 
land Hotel, Portland, on January 11. 


FLORIDA DEHYDRATION COMPANY 


The Florida Dehydration Company 
will operate a new $1,500,000 dehydra- 
tion plant now under construction at 
Zellwood, Florida, for Sokol & Company 
of Chicago. The new plant expects to 
begin operations the first of the year 
dehydrating cabbage. Other products to 
be handled are carrots, onions, parsley 
and other vegetables. 
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MINNESOTA PROGRAM 


An interesting program has been de- 
veloped for the Annual Meeting of the 
Minnesota Canners Association to be held 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, De- 
cember 3, which will include talks by Dr. 
G. A. Vacha, Director of Laboratories, 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture, 
Dairy and Food; Dr. H. Orin Halvorson 
from the University of Minnesota, will 
speak on “Sewage Disposal,’ while Col. 
Cc. N. Elliot of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot will take for his subject 
“Food for the Armed Forces.” 

Following the luncheon a round table 
discussion will be held on “the serious 
shortage of manpower, especially field 
labor, during packing season.” Members 
of the panel will be Col. J. E. Nelson, 
Director, Minnesota Selective Service; 
Col. Floyd E. Eller, Commanding Officer, 
Reception Center, Fort Snelling; Victor 
Christgau, Director, Division of State 
Employment and Security; John Mc- 
Govern, the Association’s Vice-President 
and Industrial Relations Director of 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company. 

The General Business Session will then 
follow, where the various association 
committees will make their reports and 
officers will be elected. 

A Reception, Banquet and Entertain- 
ment will take place in the evening. 


NCA ANNUAL MEETING DECEMBER 17 


National Canners Association has de- 
cided to hold its Annual Meeting in 
Chicago, December 17, the day following 
the Processors Conference scheduled to 
begin December 14. All the customary 
and requisite business of the association 
for the year 1943 will be conducted at 
this meeting. Advancing the date to De- 
cember 17 from the usual January date 
was authorized in conformance with the 
Association’s By-laws by resolution of 
the Interim Committee, which was em- 
powered to provide this procedure by 
vote of the Board of Directors at the last 
meeting. The resolution also directed 
that the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Directors be held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 13, the day preceding the Confer- 
ence opening. 


AMA TO SURVEY FOOD PLANTS 


The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration of USDA has announced that it 
will conduct a comprehensive survey of 
the Nation’s 3,000 fruit and vegetable 
processing plants to obtain data for 
Government agencies concerned with food 
production and distribution, which will 
provide basic information on the Nation’s 
canning, dehydrating and freezing plants 
of fruits and vegetables. The informa- 
tion so obtained will be put into immedi- 
ate use for meeting military, lend-lease 
and domestic requirements. Data to be 


obtained for each plant will cover com- 
modities produced, capacity, source of 
raw material, employes required, storage 
facilities ,inventory of used and unused 
equipment, and other information needed 
to appraise the effective production of 
each plant. 


WCB ESTABLISHES WAR-TIME CONTROL 
OVER TELEGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Under terms of Order 25-a recently 
issued by the Board of War Communica- 
tions, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is developing a plan for revising 
the present system of priorities for the 
handling of telegraphic service. Mean- 
time the order prescribes a number of 
regulations concerning the use and su- 
pervision of wire communications. Among 
these are: 


1. Directions to telegraph offices for 
reducing transmission time and routing 
time for delivery of messages by mes- 
senger. 


2. Standards of minimum use to con- 
trol installations of teleprinter equip- 
ment. 

3. Regulations 
telegraph circuits. 

4. Discontinuance December 15 of such 
non-telegraphic services as messenger, 
errand, distribution, remittance, install- 
ment payments, shopping services, sales 
of traveler’s checks and money orders, 
acceptance of express packages. 

5. Discontinuance December 15 of 
transmission of messages of felicitation 
or congratulations (Christmas, New 
Year, Easter, Father’s Day, Mother’s 
Day, Valentine’s Day, Thanksgiving, 
congratulations on the birth of a child, 
wedding anniversaries, etc.) 


covering leasing of 


LIBBY EMPLOYEES MAY QUIT UNION 


The National War Labor Board Nov. 
18 directed the Blue Island Plant of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Cook County, 
Illinois, to include in its contract with 
the United Cannery, Agricultural, Pack- 
ing and Allied Workers of America, CIO, 
a maintenance of membership clause giv- 
ing any employee 15 days after the date 
of the Board’s order during which he 
may resign from the union if he does not 
want to be bound to remain a member 
for the duration of the contract. 

The plant, a meat and vegetable can- 
nery employing approximately 450 per- 
sons, is a subsidiary of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago packers who operate 
some 50 plants throughout the country 
employing between 5,000 and 20,000 per- 
sons, depending on the season. 


SOUTH PACIFIC OWNERS 


The South Pacific Canning Company, 
543 Pico St., Long Beach, Calif., is made 
up of Carlton E. Byrne, general man- 
ager, and Eleanor L., Lloyd M. and Edith 
J. Smith and Esther S. Byrne, limited 
partners, according to a formal state- 
ment outlining firm ownership. 
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HEAVY PACK SEEDS 
Grown in the Cold Frosty North 


HART’S SEEDS 


are produced on clean, disease-free land from 
proven parent stock and are carefully rogued 
and cleaned by the most modern machinery. 


PEAS — BEANS — CORN 
BEET — CARROT 
CUCUMBER 


SPINACH — SQUASH 


Selected Strains for Canners or Dehydrators. 
We have adequate stocks of highest quality 
strains and solicit your inquiries. 


(BUY WAR BONDS) 


THE CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Growers since 1892 


FIRE DEFENSE 


Is 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


ALTIMORE,,_ 
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ANNED FOOD 


—VITAL TO WAR-WINNING 


@ An adequate food supply is necessary for a healthy, vigorous and 
happy population. A plentiful supply of food, providing balanced diet, 
is essential for war-winning, both at the front and at home. Fighting 
men and fighting workers must be well fed. 


With the canners of America is the responsibility for making a great 
volume of that food available. Undoubtedly, the demand upon can- 
ners will be greater in 1943 than for the season just closed. 


The tr d requir ts ahead 
call for canning plants and canning 
production lines to be placed in prime 


condition before the operating season 
starts. It is not too early for any 
canner to carefully check every pro- 
duction unit and start immediately 
with whatever reconditioning that is 
necessary. 


Canners face a grave reponsibility. 
Our Nation is living, working and 
fighting in the midst of unusual con- 
ditions. Time and materials are pre- 
cious. We must neither be too late nor 
have too little. Let us start working 
with you now. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
COMPANY 

“Efficiency in the Canning 

Plant” Indiana Paddle Finisher—one of the com- 

In dia na polis, In d. plete line of superior Langsenkamp produc- 


tion units. 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
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THE CHANGING TIMES 


Shortages of goods and withholding of deliveries to retailers should be fully explain- 
ed in order to saved the years of work building reputations —By BETTER PROFITS. 


wife was luckier than most, or more foresighted, 

when she finally bought a pound of coffee often 
the brand on the can was almost unknown to her. 
Not that it made a great deal of difference to her or 
the family, but in many cases brands of coffee appeared 
in homes never before enjoying (?) the aroma from 
the finished product, from a brand of coffee never 
used before. In the main the distribution was worked 
out with a reasonable amount of satisfaction to all. 
I wonder if the same will be true after we have finished 
living down difficulties brought about by the Govern- 
ment freezing order in connection with deliveries of 
canned vegetables? 


R wite w coffee rationing became a fact unless your 


Maybe you have not thought of any trouble that 
might have been brought about by the order, but if 
you could have sat in a wholesale grocery warehouse 
for a few days and watched orders handled, while you 
were remembering the attitude of canners toward 
theirs and other brands, you would have quickly 
formed other opinions. If you were ever taught any- 
thing about the ethical handling of orders in a dis- 
tributor’s warehouse you would know that the cardinal 
sin, the one unforgiveable, was always that of substitu- 
tion. And this was rightfully so. One manufacturer 
after another, canner after canner, have all spent 
thousands of dollars and years of trying effort to build 
up their brands to a point where retail dealers and 
consumers expected and demanded them and refused 
to accept substitutes. In many cases a canner has 
built a business on a leading brand, allowing competi- 
tive business to go to other house brands sold at prices 
lower than those of nationally advertised brands. If 
you wanted to start a fight you suggested that anyone 
might sell the lesser known label instead of the leader 
and make more profit. No sir-e-e-e! You saw to it 
that your orders were filled as given or no attempt 
was made to complete the transaction. 


Things have changed a lot! Canner after canner 
has seen his goods frozen in the hands of jobbers, 
while dealers clamored after the brands they have 
known for years and learned to like a lot. Salesmen 
at desks and on the end of phone connections fell easily 
into saying: “No, we have not been able to price out 
any ‘Jones He-Pays-The-Freight’ brand corn but we 
have the ‘Whoosit’ brand in number two cans, and 
that is all we have.” “Well,” said the retailer on the 
other end of the phone, “send me what you can of the 
‘Whoosit’ brand.” And another introductory sale was 
made against the brand on which thousands have been 
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spent in acquainting the retailer and the consumer 
with its values and virtues. This situation is more 
serious then you imagine. 


Take a canner who has been advertising heavily for 
several years a principal label, and allowing volume 
sales to pass to another brand or brands, maybe just 
as good as the better known brand but more com- 
petitively priced. Now when he should be cashing in 
on the established demand he finds his principal label 
frozen and all movement in his brands confined to the 
one on which he makes the least. Consider the fine 
shape another finds himself in, however, who has 
never spent a penny in national advertising and all at 
once sees his brands the only ones moving from a large 
warehouse because the jobber was not selling them last 
March when ceilings were established! 


It’s a mess I'll assure you, and one that will take a 
lot of undoing before affairs are righted as they should 
be. The fault? Where does it lie? Not at the door 
of Uncle Sam, to be sure. He has a war to win. Not 
at the door of the wholesaler, he has pressing demands 
for stocks to be filled by any brands available. Surely 
the retail grocer can not be blamed as he is bedeviled 
night and day by anxious housewives who feel they 
want to know from whence will come their next meals 
for some time to come. The whole thing bounces right 
back into the lap of the individual canner who in many 
instances does not know how his brands are being 
discriminated against or where. I say it comes back 
to him but because he sells most of his pack through 
the Resident Sales Agent, the responsibility is really 
his. If this Sales Agent has been functioning as he 
should he has asked his customers to protect his princi- 
pals labels as far as possible. Some may have done 
this but probably only a few. We then find in many 
cases that brands have been held back throughout a 
great deal of this month without any adequate explana- 
tion on the part of the withholders. In other words, 
many a retail dealer has ordered a few cases of the 
brand of canned vegetables he has always handled 
and been told they were out of stock. He has then 
started at once to buy all he could of other brands 
available until he has built up a stock of some unknown 
brand that will last him for sometime. Comes Decem- 
ber first and the brand he has looked for all the fal! 
is suddenly ia stock but his funds are tied up in other 
goods for which he has no established demand. 


Desk salesmen in cash and carry houses are always 
human. They have been carrying heavy burdens of 
“outs.” It is only natural they waste no time in 
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making explanations unless the need for such has been 
fully shown. In every case where goods are frozen 
because of governmental shipping restrictions, or for 
any other reason, to be in stock later in the season, it 
should have been made plain by any and all repre- 
sentatives on the trade that the shortages were only 
temporary, that they were caused by the desire of the 
Government to see that all have an equal share of 
available supplies, and that in due course brands 
temporarily out of stock would again be available. 
Had this been done much unnecessary stocking of un- 
known brands would have been avoided. Many later 
sacrifices of profits on the part of retail dealers anxious 
to move unknown goods would have been prevented. 


If the Resident Sales Agents are the prime factors 
in the trade which we believe them to be they will see 
this necessity and do something about it. Let’s start 
a campaign of education among them so that as long 
as the emergency lasts, whenever goods have to be 
withheld from the market for a time, that the trade 
know why this is being done and something about a 
fixed date on which they will again be in normal supply. 
If our representatives will follow this suggestion we 
will rise up and call them blessed and the retail dealers 
concerned will thank them forever and aye! You know 
this will be the case because not all the goods being 
bought in 1942 will be sold this year. Many hundreds 
of thousands of cases will carry over into 1943 or 
longer. In this carryover will be large stocks of 
brands unknown to certain dealers to whom they were 
sold at a time when better known brands were 
temporarily off the market. 


There have been many suggestions that too many 
“house organs,” too many “Bulletins of Information” 
already clutter up our desks; that too many folks are 
trying in too many ways to tell a lot of us more about 
less and less, but it still looks as if somebody has 
slipped in not being ready enough to caution retail 
dealers about buying any stocks that may be in supply 
when later other better known brands, yours for in- 
stance, will be offered again. We had better take stock 
of the situation, survey our distributors, check a list 
of those whose stocks will soon be unfrozen for im- 
mediate delivery, and persuade them to give with the 
delivery of each case a reasonable explanation of the 
delay in shipment. 


As for the canner whose goods have been sold to 
dealers anxious to get any brand at all, as long as 
it was food in tin, let them thank their lucky star for 
the gifts of the Gods, and do what they can to cash 
in on an opportunity for increased distribution that 
may never come again. And let them thank their good 
judgment, if such has been exercised, that the goods 
distributed to new dealers are fully up to the quality 
standards which will retain new business once it has 
been obtained. If in any case the goods have not been 
what they should have been, the faulty canner and he 
alone is responsible. Your sales and profits will in- 
crease during an emergency and afterwards in just 
the proportion you use good common sense in canning 
and marketing your packs. It’s always best to pack 
the finest goods you are capable of packing. 
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LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


2.9.9. 


CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


VICTORY 


We are cnepandiinis 100% with the 
United States Government on anall-out 
“Production for Victory”. Thru necessity, 
during this emergency. we can only fill 

orders that have a Priority Rating. - 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN _ 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, 1936 revised up-to-date. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Soups « Preserves « Pickles *« Condiments 
e Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
20 South Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE, 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure 

by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


MARYLAND 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Unchanged—Some Important Regu- 
lations Issued—A Happy Thanksgiving 
Enjoyed. 


EVENTS—As far as prices and 
market activity go, everybody 
knows that the canned foods mark- 
et, this past week, remained right 
where it has been for many weeks. 
What might be called an enlarge- 
ment of M-237, restricting the 
amount of goods allowed to be sold 
to retailers, issued this week, is 
more of an assistance to the dis- 
tributors than an_ interference, 
since it endorses the attitude they 
have been compelled to take in re- 
ducing the amounts supplied; or 
in other words it nullifies the kicks 
retailers could make when they did 
not get all they wanted. And of 
course it helps along the end sought 
by M-237: to prevent hoarding, 
and to give the widest possible dis- 
tribution to the goods. 


An important enactment to every 
producer of foods (L-123) also 
came out this week, and you have 
it in full elsewhere in this issue, 
assuring all that they will get the 
repairs and the necessary new 
equipment, to insure the full work- 
ing of their plants in the great 
drive to get a maximum produc- 
tion of such foods. Many supply 
men and not a few canners have 
been worrying that priorities 
would prevent them from running 
full speed, and among the supply 
sources that there was little or no 
use trying to do business. It de- 
volves upon these latter to take up 
their jobs as good soldiers in the 
line; to help in every way possible 
to keep the producers of food go- 
ing; and, what is more, to help 
these producers know what they 
may need, and where they can get 
it. Be sensible and reasonable 
about this, and you will see that 
the men behind the food producing 
plants are as much in the fight as 
the men behind the boys on the 
front lines: the plants must run 
without breakdowns; all the food 
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they can possibly produce is urged 
—begged for—and everyone must 
do his full duty. A new require- 
ment has just been emphasized: 
food producing plants must be in 
thoroughly sanitary condition. It 
ought to be unnecessary to say this, 
but here is another one of those 
cases where individualistic opinion 
must be brushed aside; those plants 
must be clean in fact and not just 
in the opinion of the operator. That 
is another thing to look carefully 
into. 


Jobs for older men now seem 
possible through the Civil Service. 
Since memory runneth not to the 
contrary a maximum of 40 years 
has been set upon new entrants. 
Now it is said, there is no age limit. 
Salaries range from $2,000 to $4,- 
600. The Service has asked us to 
help, in the following: 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
MANAGERS SOUGHT BY U. S. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Increased warehousing of various ag- 
ricultural products in connection with 
Federal “lend-lease” activities has in- 
tensified a need for managers and in- 
spectors for agricultural warehouses. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is seeking warehousemen who 
have had experience involving responsi- 
bility in management of warehouses stor- 
ing agricultural products under either 
cold or dry storage conditions. Appli- 
cants with college education may use that 
education to meet a part of the experi- 
ence requirement. 


Positions pay $2,000 to $4,600 a year 
and are located throughout the United 
States. There are no age limits. No 
written test is required. Applicants are 
not desired from persons engaged in war 
work, unless higher skills could be util- 
ized in the new position. War Manpower 
Commission restrictions on Federal ap- 
pointment of persons in critical occupa- 
tions in specified areas are given in Form 
3989, posted in first- and second-class 
post offices. 


Announcement 271 for Agricultural 
Warehouse Manager and forms for ap- 
plying are obtainable at first- and sec- 
ond-class post offices (except in the Com- 
mission’s regional headquarters’ cities, 
where they must be obtained from the 
office of the Regional Director), or from 
the Commission’s Washington, D. C. 
office. Applications must be filed with 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., and will be accepted 
until the needs of the service are met. 


THANKSGIVING—In our opinion 
the salient feature of the week was 
not that the annual Thanksgiving 
day was celebrated, but how. Un- 
questionably there was a greater, 
more widespread realization of all 
we have to be thankful for, but 
probably more people attended 
Divine service in their respective 
churches than on any previous 
Thanksgiving. For the first time 
in history, we believe, such a serv- 
ice was held in the White House, 
Commander - in - Chief Roosevelt 
having called leading men of the 
Government and of the diplomatic 
services, to a song and prayer 
service, and they responded to the 
man, apparently. We suppos- 
edly are a Christian nation: we 
print upon our coins “In God we 
trust,” and our dependence upon 
our Creator runs all through our ° 
official documents, the Constitution 
especially, but the actions of this 
Thanskgiving show greater con- 
formity in acts with our words 
than ever before, and that is a gain 
of real proportions. For remember, 
as probably everybody did, that 
this is a war of Christianity 
against Paganism, which our ene- 
mies are trying to enforce upon 
the world. Now it can be said that 
our arms are backed with a strong 
spirituality, and as a radio an- 
nouncer said: with God and the 
right on our side we must win. 

Apparently it was a gustatory 
feast, also surpassing anything in 
the past, and we hope, and feel that 
you had your full share. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Goods Snapped Up on Appearance—Looking 
Towards Second Quotas—Fiorida Tomato 
Canners’ Proposed Action—Some Southern 
Beans—Other Items Unchanged, With 
Definite Interest in All. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 27, 1942. 


THE SITUATION—New business in 
the local market continued ex- 
tremely limited during the current 
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week, with interest centering in the 
new canned citrus pack. Govern- 
ment announcement during the 
week of reservations of segments 
and juices gave rise to the hope 
that fairly sizable blocks of these 
fruits will be available for the civil- 
ian market. Occasional small lots 
of fruits are making their appear- 
ance on the market, and are being 
snapped up promptly. The WPB 
order limiting wholesalers’ deliver- 
ies of canned foods issued during 
the week was welcomed by the 
trade, which has been endeavoring 
to parcel out available supplies to 
retailers in a manner calculated to 
discourage widespread consumer 
hoarding. 


THE OUTLOOK—Interest is now 
centering in second-quota deliveries 
of canned foods, and the trade ex- 
pects that a limited amount of new 
business may be taken by canners 
who have now straightened out 
their sales position with relation to 
WPB restrictive orders. One thing 
may be said at this time, however, 
present and potential demand will 
far exceed offerings which may be 
made for second and final quota 
period deliveries. This was indi- 
cated by reports that wholesalers 
are showing a willingness to accept 
immediate billing and delivery (on 
certificates) , even though the goods 
affected must be frozen until April 
1 before it may be moved into re- 
tail channels. 


TOMATOES — Reports from 
Florida indicate that canners, who 
will get into their tomato run in 
late December or early January, 
are considering running largely on 
214s during the new season, as 
their netback on this size, with a 
$1.25 ceiling, will be better than 
that on 2s at the 95 cent support 
level. Canners have booked a little 
business on futures, but most pack- 
ers are reluctant to sell until they 
have an opportunity to see just how 
keen the competition from the 
fresh shippers will be. No prices 
or offerings of tomatoes have come 
from the Tri-States during the 
week. 


BEANS—Reports from Baltimore 
this week indicate that some late 
pack beans may be expected to 
come onto the market shortly, but 
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canners as yet have made no defi- 
nite offerings. Florida packers 
during the week moved a few cars 
of beans on the basis of $1.05 to 
$1.10 for standard flat pod, with 
extra standard cut beans ranging 
$1.15 to $1.20, f. o. b. canneries. 
Reports from Texas are that can- 
ners are running into a serious 
labor shortage on the new pack. 
Offerings from the midwest and 
New York State canneries are ap- 
parently a thing of the past. 


CORN—While no new business is 
reported in the corn market, which 
is in nominal shape as to price, job- 
bers report that deliveries are pick- 
ing up and shortage which has 
bothered some distributors is in 
process of being relieved. 


SPINACH—Nothing definite has 
come out of the Tri-States yet with 
respect to offerings of fall pack 
spinach, but the trade is expecting 
a short delivery and little in the 
way of offerings for spot ship- 
ments, due to reports on the unsat- 
isfactory progress of packing op- 
erations. 


BERRIES QUOTED—Breaking the 
drouth in the market for eastern 
canned fruit offerings, New York 
State packers this week offered 
raspberries, in a limited way, for 
prompt shipment. Quotations were 
$2.85 for No. 2 black, in 40 degree 
syrup, and $14.00 for No. 10 Col- 
umbia red, water pack, f. o. b. can- 
neries. 


CITRUS—There has been a mod- 
erate amount of activity in new 
pack Florida citrus, and trade is 
expected to broaden further as can- 
ners are in position to make addi- 
tional commitments, now that they 
know just what quantities they 
must deliver for Government ac- 
count. The market is currently 
strongly held at $1.07!4-$1.10 for 
unsweetened grapefruit juice 2s, 
and $2.45-$2.50 for the 46-ounce 
size; with sweetened at $1.10- 
$1.1214 and $2.50-$2.55, respec- 
tively. Orange juice, sweetened, 
lists at $1.3714-$1.40 for 2s and 
$3.50 for 46-ounce, with blended 
juices held at $1.25 for sweetened 
2s and $2.90 for 46-ounce, all prices 
f.‘o. b. canneries. Early deliveries 


of new Florida juice are moving 
rapidly. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With Cali- 
fornia packers well sold up, addi- 
tional fruit offerings are lacking. 
The only activity in this division 
of the trade is in the completion of 
shipments under canners’ allotment 
programs. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—There has 
been a good demand for Northwest- 
ern freestone peaches, which have 
offered out in a limited way at 
$2.65 for 214s fancy. New pack 
northwestern apples are also sell- 
ing readily, at a range of $5.80- 
$5.90 for 10s, with canners accept- 
ing business only on a fixed per- 
centage of the buyer’s purchases 
during the past season. 


SALMON—Distributors here are 
pressing their normal sources of 
supply for early shipment out of 
Seattle of salmon released by the 
government, and no complaint is 
heard about paying full ceilings es- 
tablished for the various grades. 
Canners in general, however, are 
still so busily engaged in complet- 
ing deliveries for government ac- 
count that they are not yet in posi- 
tion to swing over to the handling 
of their civilian business. 


SHRIMP—Occasional offerings of 
shrimp are heard from the Gulf, 
but the pack is light. Currently, 
canners are firm at $2.80-$2.85 
for fancy small and $3.20-$3.25 
for fancy jumbo, with an active 
call for both grades. 


SARDINES—Maine sardines are 
virtually a thing of the past, al- 
though it is still possible that a few 
cars may turn up. Memorandum 
business is on hand at full ceilings 
for any goods which may appear. 
Meanwhile, the trade is showing 
more interest in Atlantic herring, 
which is being packed in heavier 
volume this season. 


HALFHILL BROKERAGE CO. 


A formal statement has been filed by 
Harry J., Charles P. and Theodore A. 
Halfhill and Harry J. Halfhill, Jr., to 
indicate that they are engaged in the 
food brokerage business at 1310 Santee 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., under the firm 
title of the Halfhill Company. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


No Time for Kicks—Gas Rationing Upsetting 
—tLittle Business to Have Its Day—From 
Matches to Honey—No Tomatoes to Offer— 
Hemp to Interfere With Peas?—-Southern 
Canned Beans Arrive—Fruits Static, 
Also the Fish Line. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Nov. 27, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—A local 
House received the following letter 
from a former employee now in the 
Armed Services: 


“Letters from friends mention 
their confusion concerning some of 
the issues involved in the war. Hell, 
I didn’t even know there were any 
issues. 
haven’t time to read or wonder. 
I’m becoming a soldier. I’m trying 
to learn my new trade so well that 
there will be no better fighting man 
alive. 

“In order to become proficient at 
this trade I must spend all my time 
learning new skills. All I can do 
is learn and use these skills. There 
is no time for anything else at the 
moment. So I hope those who re- 
main in civilian life can work as 
hard at seeking some sane method 
for living after the war as I am 
working at the business of war.” 

Let this letter increase your ef- 
fort to be — ALL OUT FOR 
VICTORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER — 
fiver since it became “public prop- 
erty” considerable undercover chat- 
ter has been going on, relative to 
the United States indictment 
against a Wisconsin canner who 
has in recent years forged to the 


We are so dam busy we. 


front. There are those who won- 
der what’s coming next, and how 
many other canners, not only. in 
Wisconsin but in the adjoining 
States, will suffer under indict- 
ment. 

Local food men are all in a 
“flutter” due to the close proximity 
of gasoline rationing. Many frankly 
say they do not know how they are 
going to continue in their contacts. 
Others hope to be able to sell the 
ration boards that their position is 
a preferred one, and that they are 
entitled to more than just the A 
and B cards. 


A prominent retail grocer of this 
City, just returned from Washing- 
ton. He maintains that small busi- 
ness is going to have its inning and 
its day. The two committees, one 
from the Senate and the other from 
the House, are all going to promote 
the welfare of the small business 
man. To back up his statement, 
this retailer said that when the 
committee on small business of the 
House held its first meeting, 277 
members of Congress certified 
their interest by making an ap- 
pearance before the committee. 
Never was such an array of mem- 
bers of Congress known before, 
and never did such a large number 
show their keen interest in one sub- 
ject or one problem. 


It looks like January, 1943, will 
maintain its past record as the big 
convention month. Indications are 
that instead of a “Big Tent,” there 
will be several small ones, put up 
at different stations. For example, 
Ohio canners are talking about 
holding their annual Fall meeting 
in January. Pennsylvania has 
practically decided to do the same, 


and New York State is going to 
pull off a real big show, especially 
when the Old Guard Society an- 
nounced that their meeting will be 
held at the New York convention. 

The Diamond Match Company is 
in the Honey business. A number 
of years ago this Corporation pur- 
chased large tracts of timberland 
in order to protect their needs in 
match wood. From the cut-over 
lands large amounts of Honey have 
been obtained and to properly 
market it, the Diamond Match Co. 
have made use of their own organi- 
zation. 


TOMATOES—Those who attended 
the meeting in Indianapolis, of the 
Indiana canners last Thursday and 
who expected to return home with 
several lots of Tomatoes, Tomato 
Catsup, Tomato Puree, and other 
Tomato products to sell, were 
doomed to disappointment. The 
market is as it has been for the 
past several weeks—nothing to sell 
—nothing being offered, with little 
prospect of any even after the first 
of the month. 


PEAS—Acreage for 1943 is being 
contracted in Wisconsin, but con- 
siderable resistance prevails. The 
hemp growing program of the 
Government makes it difficult. 

GREEN BEANS — Florida is ship- 
ping heavily. The pack to date has 
been excellent, running mostly to 
extra standard quality. Canners 
generally have booked as far as 
safety would warrant. 


coRN—Interest centers into the 
1943 program. That the total pack 
next year will be practically cut 
from the 1942 production, seems to 
be in the minds of all. The spot 


PATENTED 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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market, like nearly every other 
item in vegetables, is stagnant. 


PUMPKIN — Another prominent 
canner announced a price of $1.05 
on No. 214 fancy pumpkin, but 
could deliver his memorandum cus- 
tomers only 38 per cent. 


ASPARAGUS — Canners in Cali- 
fornia were tied up as applied to 
shipments, all because of M-237 but 
now several substantial car lots are 
enroute under the certificate plan. 


CITRUS FRUITS—No new develop- 
ments in Florida juice or segments 
and from the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas—silence prevails. 

Outside of some blended juice 
business as reported in this column 
last week, the situation is quiet 
although the trade in general are 
on “pins and needles” awaiting de- 
cisive information. 


PACIFIC COAST FRUITS—The Cali- 
fornia packs of peaches, apricots 
and pears, are so heavily sold that 
it’s difficult to even visualize mar- 
ket conditions from now on. 
Nothing has been heard from 
Washington on pears. 


FISH—The ceiling prices recently 
announced on salmon, were the fea- 
ture of the market. Sardines and 
tuna are without interest. Shrimp 
and oysters could be sold even at 
the high prices that have been in- 
dicated in the 7-oz. tin—if avail- 
able stocks were to be had. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues) For the past 
number of weeks and under this 
caption, letters from canners and 
other food manufacturers who have 
used resident sales agents as their 
medium of distribution, have been 
quoted. The following is another 
one :— 

“We do not know of any method 
which is so economical and effec- 
tive as the use of Resident Sales 
Agents in the distribution of our 
products. If we were compelled to 
do without the use of these repre- 
sentatives throughout the country 
it would mean that we, as a rela- 
tively small concern, would be com- 
pelled to confine our business to the 
larger chains and independent 
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chains which we could contact with 
a minimum of expense, and it 
would be necessary for us to en- 
tirely pass up all of the small in- 
dependent jobbers and local chains. 

“We most highly commend the 
rank and file of resident sales 
agents as rendering an invaluable 
service to the manufacturer, re- 
tailer, and through a lowered cost 
of distribution, the consuming 
public.” 

(To be continued) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Busy Shopping—Big Storm Ends All Vege- 
tables and Canning—Rush for the Canned— 
Tomato Juice Prices—Pear Canning Ends— 
Sardine Canning in Slow Motion—Olives on 
Deck—Want Laws Changed to 
Help Food Production. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Nov. 27, 1942. 


SHIPPING—Canners in this terri- 
tory are busily engaged in shipping 
out goods, with both Government 
agencies and distributors for the 
civilian trade urging greater speed. 
Shipments are delayed in many in- 
stances because of a lack of experi- 
enced labor and because of the dif- 
ficulty of getting cars loaded to the 
tonnage demanded by the Govern- 
ment. Added to this is the Govern- 
ment requirement of wood boxes 
and wire strapping, which takes 
additional time. Civilian buyers are 
especially anxious to get goods 
moving before the end of Novem- 
ber, since there will be a tax on 
freight bills in December. 


CANNING ENDED—The entire Pa- 
cific Coast has been blanketed by a 
genuine storm, the first of the sea- 
son, and this has definitely put an 
end to the canning of tomatoes in 
most districts and has caused dam- 
age to late beans. The rainfall is 
about double the normal in most 
parts of the State, and snow has 
fallen in the High Sierra. Fresh 
vegetables are getting scarce and 
prices have advanced materially 
This has caused a rush on canned 
products and these, too, are scarce, 
but prices are stable, thanks to con- 
trol. 


TOMATO JUICE—The California 
Packing Corporation an- 
nounced opening prices on both 
California and Utah pack tomato 
juice for shipment as soon as can 
be arranged after December 1. 
California pack Del Monte brand 
and featured brand of tomato juice 
is quoted at 90 cents a dozen for 
No. 2 tall and $2.00 for 47-0z. with 
all buyers getting the same propor- 
tion of each size. Utah pack Del 
Monte and featured brand tomato 
juice is quoted at 49 cents a dozen 
for Buffet, 70 cents for No. 300, 
90 cents for No. 2 tall and $2.00 for 
the 47-oz. tall cylinder. Eighty per 
cent of the pack offered for civilian 
distribution consists of the two 
larger sizes. 


The Hunt Brothers Packing 
Company has completed its tomato 
pack and has disposed of it, making 
100 per cent deliveries on its allot- 
ments to the trade. The prices of 
this firm are: Solid Pack, No. 2 
Tall, $1.41; No. 214, $1.72, and No. 
10, $5.79. Standards, No. 2 Tall, 
$1.07; No. 214, $1.34, and No. 10, 
$4.59. Tomato Juice, No. 2 Tall, 
9214 cents; 46-0z., $2.04, and No. 
10, $4.04144. Tomato Sauce is 
quoted at 4814 cents in the 8-oz. 
size, and No. 10 Fancy Puree at 
$4.75. 


PEARS—The packing of pears has 
just been brought to an end by 
some of the firms having cold stor- 
age facilities, the supply of fruit 
having been drawn upon to fit in 
with the labor supply. Some firms 
brought out their prices some time 
ago, basing quotations to fit in with 
retail ceilings, but others are still 
withholding prices in the hope of 
getting relief by Government edict. 
The trade is naturally divided as to 
which is the proper course. Those 
who have brought out prices sug- 
gest that the language of Govern- 
ment orders was as plain as its in- 
tent. By doing so they hold that 
they are assisting in preventing in- 
flation. Those who went aheac 
and made packs, regardless 0! 
mounting prices for the fresh fruit, 
contend that had they not done so 
there would have been a very smali 
canned pack. They suggest that 
prices should be adjusted so that 
they might at least break even. 
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SPINACH—No reports have been 
received from spinach growing dis- 
tricts as to the effect of the recent 
storm on the fall crop. At best, 
the pack made will be a light one 
and none of this is expected to 
reach the civilian trade. 


SARDINES — Sardine packing is 
going ahead at a very slow pace 
and canners cannot see how a large 
pack will be possible. The pack to 
date is less than half that of a year 
ago and there are no indications of 
an improvement in sight. It is un- 
derstcod that Government agencies 
are planning to revise their re- 
quirements, but whether these will 
be scaled up or down is not known. 
It is certain that the quantities 
available for the civilian trade will 
lack much of meeting the demand. 
Retailers report that many patrons 
who formerly ignored this fish are 
now anxious to make purchases. 


OLIVES—California olive growers 
and processors met with OPA rep- 
resentatives recently at San Fran- 
cisco to draw up ceiling price sched- 
ules for olive oil. The picking and 
processing of the olive crop is be- 
ing rushed, with schools closed part 
time in some districts to enable 
students and teachers to get into 
the orchards. Olive packers and 
distributors have been ordered by 
the State Board of Public Health 
to bring the olive soaking solution 
from a minimum of three per cent 
to one of 10 per cent. The order 
was issued in view of the fact that 
it is the plan of the industry to 
make a large pack in glass this year 
for the first time. 


TO THE POINT—The California: 
Farm Bureau Federation, in its 
24th annual convention held at 
Fresno recently, urged the removal 
of all laws and regulations need- 
lessly impeding the production of 
foodstuffs, asked that distribution 
of labor be made on the basis of 
age, dependency status and adapt- 
ability, that the 40-hour week be 
abolished for the duration, and that 
the selective service act be amended 
to cover allocation of manpower. 
Other resolutions asked that prices 
of urgently needed farm products 
be set at a level which will cover 
the costs necessary for maximum 
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production, that Mexican labor be 
imported where necessary, and that 
an integrated national agricultural 
policy be adopted with authority 
to carry it out. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Production Better—The Pack to Date— 
Some Oysters Canned—Mark the Cans! 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Nov. 27, 1942. 


SHRIMP — The production of 
shrimp and oysters in the Gulf 
States generally increased during 
the week ending November 21, 
1942, with the exception of shrimp 
in the Port Lavaca area which de- 
creased. The production of hard 
crabs in the New Orleans area de- 
creased. 

The canning plants under the 
Seafood Inspection service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported having canned 29,610 
standard cases the week ending 
November 14, 1942, which is 4,363 
more cases than they packed the 
previous week. The total pack of 
shrimp for the season so far is 
416,106 standard cases. Last year 
during the same period there were 
442,515 cases canned, which makes 
the total pack this year so far 
26,409 less than it was for the same 
period last year. 

The canning of oysters started 
in Alabama this past week, but it 
will probably be two weeks or 
longer before the pack gets well 
under way. No reports of oysters 
being canned in Mississippi nor 
Louisiana. 


MARKING OF CANS — The War 
Production Board has asked food 
canners to mark on cans the name 
of contents. This action is being 
taken, it was explained by Houlder 
Hudgins, Director of WPB’s Pro- 
curement Policy Division, at the re- 
quest of the Armed Services. They 
point out, Mr. Hudgins said, that 
military operations often involve 
handling supplies under difficult 
conditions. Frequently cans con- 
taining food become wet and lose 
their labels, with the result that it 
is impossible to tell what the un- 
labeled cans contain. 


The Army, Navy and Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration 
have agreed to accept, where the 
word contains more than five let- 
ters, approved abbreviations. 


CANADA LIMITS SALES 


Paralleling canned foods control moves 
in the United States, Canada’s Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board during the week 
ordered that sales of canned fruits and 
vegetables by canners and distributors in 
the Dominion be limited to 75 per cent of 
stocks in their hands as of November 1. 
The remaining 25 per cent is to be held 
to the order of Canada’s Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Canada’s new regulation applies to any 
fruit or vegetable product, or fruit or 
vegetable juice, packed and preserved in 
containers of 16 ounces or more. It also 
covers jams, jellies, or marmalade in 
containers of two pounds or more, and 
to fruit for manufacture, in quantities of 
30 pounds or more. 

The order makes an exception in the 
case of a canner who has sold or con- 
tracted to the Department of Munitions 
and Supply 15 per cent of his 1942 pack 
of canned tomatoes, as provided in a pre- 
vious order. Above this 15 per cent, the 
canner is required to retain only 10 per 
cent of his holdings to the order of the 
Food Administrator. 

All canners, processors and distributors 
affected by the order are required to re- 
port to the Food Administrator, in detail, 
their stocks of the items which are being 
held to the Adminstrator’s order. 

The regulation defines “distributors” 
as importers, brokers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, commission merchants, dealers, or 
any persons who maintain a central 
warehouse to service their own or other 
retail stores and who regularly sell or 
distribute commercially the products 
specified. 


SERGEANT BROWN 


Walter M. Brown, 40 Elmhurst Drive, 
San Francisco, Calif., formerly assistant 
personnel manager of the Seville Olive 
Co., has joined the Army and has been 
promoted to sergeant at Camp Stoneman. 


ANTI TRUST SUIT COMING UP 


The suit of the Government against the 
Canners’ League of California and in- 
dividual canners for alleged violations 
of the Sherman anti-trust law is sched- 
uled to be heard at San Francisco, com- 
mencing January 4, 1943. 


LEAGUE SECTIONAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Preserve, 
Maraschino Cherry and Glace Fruit Sec- 
tion of the Canners League of California, 
is to be held at the St. Julian Cafe, San 
Francisco, Calif., December 4. 
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A ready market for 


GOOD USED MACHINERY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded used 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to 


while fulfilling 


TURN IT INTO CASH 


the other fellow’s need. 


Or you may need equipment yourself, or want to buy, sell or rent 
a cannery, or need help, a job. 


Whatever your needs state them on the Wanted and For Sale 
page of THE CANNING TRADE. The cost is very small. 


The rates-straight reading, no display: 


One time, per line 40c 
Four or more times, per line 30c 


Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 


Count eight average words to the line, count initials, numbers, 


etc., as words. 


Short line counts as a full line. Use a box 


number instead of your name, if you like. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 


BALTIMORE, 


20 S. Gay Street MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Tomato Washer; 1 Sprague 6-pocket Crushed 
Corn Filler; 3 Peerless Corn Cob Trimmers (Figure No. 502); 
1 small size No. 10 Can Cooler for Tomatoes; 6 Crate Covers; 
1 12-ft. Bucket Elevator; 1 12-ft. section 8” Worm Conveyor; 
2 No. 5 Crushed Corn Cutters; 1 No. 2 Can Tomato Exhaust 
Box; 2 three Crate Iron Cooling Tanks, arced to fit radius of 
steam crane; 1 Gardner Air Compressor, vertical type, belt 
driven 6x8, used for pumping water; 1 wood frame Cyclone 
Machine; 1 Mule Transmission Drive; 1 set Fairbanks Wagon 
Seales; 1 15-h.p. Horizontal Steam Engine; 1 Roesch System 
Retort Control, complete with Air Compressor, Tank and six 
Retort Controls manufactured by C. J. Tagliabue Co. S. E. W. 
Friel, Queenstown, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp Labeling Machine, adjustable 
for No. 2 and smaller sized cans. Price $150 f.o.b. New Madison, 
Ohio. Martin H. Cope, Rheems, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
“ilter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—1 Lye Tank Vegetable Skin Remover for use on 
»otatoes; 1 all metal rotary or Auger type Vegetable Washer; 
| abrasive Vegetable Peeling Machine. S. E. W. Friel, 
‘lueenstown, Md. 
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WANTED—One set of good used Truck Scales, name make 
and best cash price. Adv. 2669, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy three Chisholm-Ryder Snippers. Either 
E Model or F Model. Motor Driven. Advise price and condi- 
tion. Cherokee Products Co., Haddock, Ga. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want Morgan or Doig 
Nailing Machines at once. State make, size, best cash price. 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Concrete building and warehouse 
(stores over 75,000 cases) formerly juice canning plant, located 
in heart of Florida’s citrus section. Dillaway’s, 3405 Glen Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Plant. Situated on Highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; railroad siding. Storage capacity 
for 75,000 cases. Tomato, Tomato Paste and String Bean 
Equipment. Up-to-date, all new 1942 machinery. Also equipped 
for Roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 H.P. 
Boilers. For information inquire of F. M. Minervini, 406 
Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1500 bbls. field run, 1942 Salt Stock, Southern 
California. Adv. 2675, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Canning Plant Superintendent is 
open for proposition. Fully experienced in packing tomatoes, 
beans, turnip greens, peaches, sweet potatoes, tomato juice. 
Fully capable of taking full charge, no other way would be 
acceptable. Would accept partnership basis. Adv. 2674, The 
Canning Trade. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comranyw Westninster, Md. 


HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer”’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CoO. 
“The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE he MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


very 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ONLY ONE DIFFERENCE 
Old Lady: I am looking for my little Fido. 
Street Urchin: Den why stare at me? Do I look anything 
like him. 
Old Lady: No; Fido had white ears. 


Mrs. B. had always been obliged to economize in buying her 
clothes. An aunt died and left her a thousand dollars. Mr. B. 
was a good sport and said: 

Now, dear, you can get yourself some decent clothes. 

I’ll do nothing of the kind, said Mrs. B. I’ll get the kind 
other women are wearing. 


HE WANTED TO HEAR THE JOKE 


Preacher: And there will come a day when the wheat will 
be separated from the chaff. Who will be the sheep and who 
will be the goats? 

Irishman (in rear): Oi’ll be the goat. G’wn and tell the joke. 


Boy: Dad, do you know that in some parts of India a man 
doesn’t know his wife until he marries her? 
Dad: Why single out India? 


- =- 


Sophie: What do you think of a fellow who makes a girl 
blush? 
Sophia: I think he’s a wonder. 


MAKE IT CLEARER 


“Who was the guy that said a man and wife were one?” 
“Damfino. I wish he had said which one.” 


HEN-PECKED HUSBAND 


I don’t mind washing the dishes. Nor do I object to sweeping, 
dusting or mopping the floors, but I’ll be damned if I’m gonna 
run ribbons through my night gown just to fool the baby. 


A LIGHT SMOKE 


“T want some cigarettes for my husband,” she said. 
“Cork,” asked the clerk. 
“Is that better than tobacco?” 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


The daughter of the house, writes a Sandusky reader, was 
talking over the problem of what to serve her bridge-club, a 
group of girls with finicky appetites. 

One girl disliked salads, one refused sweets, another never 
ate fruit and still another shunned meat. 

“Well,” her disgusted younger brother put in, “about the only 
thing left for that bunch is a good chaw of tobacco.” 


SHELL SHOCKED 
A man who had never been on a duck hunt before shot at ¢ 
duck in the air and it fell dead. 
“Well, you got him!” exclaimed a friend. 
“Yeah, I did, but it was silly to waste that shell; the fal! 
would have killed him anyway.” 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 
Heavy Stranger (returning to theater between the acts) —Di’ 
I tread on your toes as we went out? 
Seated Man (grimly)—You did, sir. 
Stranger (to his wife)—That’s right, Matilda; this is our 
place. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


3erlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
/vyars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
“sisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
sod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
-rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
iisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
od Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
H, Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
‘lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
\isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
arles S. Jacobowitz Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
: Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
-. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
vlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


_vlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
olisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Salem, N. J. 

erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ‘We 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eqere Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayers Salem, x. 
orlin apman Company, in, Wis. 
jachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem,-N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., a Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Comeuny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ye, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman an ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comps ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman gone ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ll. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman gone ny, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com any. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Boot Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach ine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, we 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, ok 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Gompany. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Nolan piechinery. Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & 5 Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, , 
Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor ration, ee.” Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cot ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ih. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
— Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor, ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Ca., 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, + 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cha a Com any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co, fagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Shapmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, i A 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor Hoopeston, 
H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning aoe. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Bal itimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co. Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
& Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed » Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & =. Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Robins Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of the Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in connection with dehydrat- 


ing food products. 


We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 


nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 


you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
i! time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
{i duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new 1942 catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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There is no substitute for 


EXPERIENCE 


We have had 86 years of it 
in breeding and growing seeds 
- - - it’s all at your service now 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


Tecan Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 _ ; 
Les‘Angeles Memphis 
Seu. 


BUY U. S. BONDS and BUY THEM NOW 


| 
| 
Atlanta Cambridge 
Milfo 


